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THE ART GBITIO. 



Very few Americans, heart rendingly few Amer- 
icans. Why is it that this nation which is so great 
in other things has lately lost all connection with 
its spiritual development? 

I read a, very stupid hand book lately on Ameri- 
can literature, by a former friend of mine, profes- 
sor of the — : — University, containing, however, 

a good enumeration of contemporary authors, and I 
learned to my bitter sorrow how very few authors 
we really possess. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the last remnant of a pow- 
erful past, bat where is the beginning of a future 
which is worthy to succeed this past? 

Who else? 

One critic, E. C. Stedman, who, though a trifle 
pedantic, writes by far too little. One virtuoso, 
who might have been known as a great critic if he 
had chosen to become one, and not exposed himself 
to the degrading influence of newspaper scribbling : 
Nym Crinkle. 

One who is always a pleasant rhymster, and one 
who is at times a poet : Praak Dempster Sherman 
and T. B. Aldrlch, and one who might have devel- 
oped into a poetess, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox — the 
rest, I fear are merely poetasters, except Eugene 
Field, the most pleasant, healthy, it not foremost 
humorist of the day. (Not a wilderness of Bill 
Kyes and Whitcomb Eileys would I give for one 
Eugene Field.) 

And now Melpomene and Thalia let flow your 
tears'! For at each new piece that issues from the 
pen of Bronson Howard, Thomas, Belasco, Mer- 
rington, etc., I ask myself, astonished and helpless, 
" How is it, how is it that with such little talent, 
they have so much success ?" 1 would recommend 
Clyde Fitch, if I could only guarantee him to be 
original. 

Then Bret Harte, Cable, Fawcett, Hawthorne, Jr., 
clever novelists, who have done good work, but who 
now invariably repeat themselves ; Edgar Saltus, 
our Th^ophile Gauthier, only that he is too French 
in form and too much Schopenhauer in idea ; Marion 
Crawford, who is always worth reading, and Bel- 
lamy, who before he became a Nationalist, wrote the 
best novels of them all, and besides a few like Wat- 
son Howe, Keenan, Margaret Deland, Mary Wil- 
kins, Amelie Rives (endeavoring to be erotic), etc., 
who may yet become novelists, but the only reliable 
one after all is Mary Wilkins. Space forbids us to 
do justice to the Ben Hur, Fauntleroy, Mr. 
Barnes and' Boston Transcript literature. 

And sometimes I have deeply pondered by my- 
self whether the history of American literature will 



not allow itself the bad joke of redeeming its pres- 
ent misery by the at all events erotic works of the 
author of " Christ," which would be a wicked ruse 
indeed. 

And last — do not smile — Howells, James, 
Eggleston ; and Hoyt, and the Old Homestead drama- 
tists, our naturalists, who are, undoubtedly, indis- 
putably, forerunners of the great novel and the great 
drama America needs. 

The list is short, and I fear it is complete. It is 
not easy to make a mistake in adding contemporary 
literary efforts, for, though there are many figures, 
they are mostly zeroes. 

Critic pik de sieci-e. 



THOMAS W. DEWING. 



A genuine American painter, one of our masters ! 
During my recent visits to artists' studios, I asked 
a dozen or more of our prominent painters, belong- 
ing to the most antagonistic schools, whom they 
considered the best artists of America ; their lists 
always varied entirely, but strange to say. Dewing 
was invariably mentioned. 

I, for my part, can never look at a picture of 
Dewing's without being deeply moved. His in- 
stinct of beauty, poetic expression and mystic 
grace satisfy my desire to forget every-day life 
completely. 

His pictures leave an after-glow, and that is a de- 
cided merit. In this world with its thousands of 
interests a man's works must be quite powerful in, 
order to become so important to us as to form a 
part, however small it maybe, of our intellectual 
life. 

Dewing's pictures have a certain something that 
reminds me of a rare piece of furniture which has 
been beautified by a coating of oernis Martin. 

I know nothing in painting which possesses such 
an exquisite (intellectual) flavor for me as the browns 
of Orchardson or the greyish greens of Theophile 
Eeichardt. It is a most peculiar flavor. I am quite 
a connoisseur of wines, let me see if I can fix it. 
It is some rare brand. It is neither Chateau 
d'Yquem nor Tokay, nor Lachrimae Christi, nor 
Veuve Clicquot. Now I have it. It is, perhaps, 
like a cup of Imperial Japanese tea, at about twenty 
dollars a pound, of mild florescence, delicious in 
taste, and yet with some strength, by no means 
effeminate. 

The pictures of Dewing are devoted to a certain 
type of human beings, to represent beautiful ladies, 
mostly mature women of thirty, is their sole aim. 
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The ladies all seem to possess large fortunes and 
no inclination for any professional work. They all 
seem to live in a pre-Raphaelite atmosphere, in 
mysterious gardens, on wide, lonesome lawns, or in 
spacious empty interiors, where one feels h son aise, 
with something Old Italian about them. They are 
dressed in the latest fashions which are, neverthe- 
less, so idealized that they look almost like the 
liberty costumes of Burne Jones. These ladies use 
the best perfumes in the market. They love beauti- 
ful large flowers, and their long, tapering fingers 
like to glide over all sorts of string instruments, 
and there they sit and stand, and dream or play the 
lute or read legends, sometimes two together, some- 
times three and even in larger company, all without 
individuality, but belonging together by a peculiar 
resemblance of costume, of form and sentiment. 
As with the majority of women one might think 
that the philosophy of life of Dewing's heroines also 
consisted of fashion and amusement, but in this 
company of idol women it is different; they all 
have a dreamlike tendency and, though absolutely 
modern, are something quite different to what we 
generally understand by modern women. Their 
ideal is to be found probably between the Antique 
and the Early Renaissance. They would like to 
look like the companions of Nausicaa, as Botticelli 
conceives them, with the education and reading of 
a grande dame of the Italian High Renaissance. 
They are like amateur actresses in sympathetic, 
suffering, passive roles. They entertain a conver- 
sation as far removed from our world as was the 
party in the Decameron of Boccaccio from the pesti- 
lence. Only that our society lacks the youthful 
strength and pagan ingenuity of that time. 

They lead, indeed, but a life of reflection, they 
seem to be melancholy without reasons, merely 
because pain is poetical. "When Dewing paints 
them, he takes good care to avoid expressing even 
a reflection of the genuinely devout feeling of the 
Middle Ages, as Rossetti or Henri Martin do — he 
depicts the romantic tendency of our refined Ameri- 
can ladies, who transform their boudoirs into sanct- 
uaries devoted to the worship of their own indi- 
vidual tastes ; they read Swinburne, are fond of 
orchids and lying around on divans in their large, 
solitary parlors, expecting, perhaps, to see a senti- 
mental knight in glittering armor (made of silver 
dollars) come prancing in on a palfrey. They have 
themselves photographed in picturesque attitudes, 
pose for artists in drapery and half nude, consider 
the costume festival the event of the year, and in 
visits to Southern climes, endeavor to cast aside 



all Northern restrictions and lead the free, passion- 
ate life of the South. 

Thomas Dewing is the only American painter 
who has succeeded in giving us pictures of women 
that might stand for the "ideal American " type. 

He does not merely get their esthetic elegance 
but succeeds in making them express psychologi- 
cal suggestions (produced by indolence in an artis- 
tic atmosphere) with a vague mixture of the 
Parisian demi-monde. 

I do not like Mm when he attempts more elaborate 
compositions, k la Botticelli, as, for instance, his 
" Days" ; only in his little compositions, with their 
flavor of Imperial tea and the hue of vernis Martin, 
little gems like " A Musician " that are as mystic as 
the primitives and whose contents are, after all, 
American. 

Thomas Dewing has lived for a long time in New 
England, and these taU, languid girls of Puritan 
descent, entirely out of place in the prosaic, tight- 
buttoned, keep up your appearance society of Bos- 
ton, have undoubtedly left a lasting impression upon 
him. Their long, erect necks, blonde hair, pale, 
wistful faces, with prominent noses, and their well- 
modelled lips, must have a strange fascination for 
the painter. Also as models they must possess a 
peculiar charm. Their build is firm and round, 
mature around the hips, with undeveloped bust, 
natural waist, and an increased length from hip to 
knee as a striking peculiarity. Nude they are 
perfect images of the American female composite 
figure made by H. H. Kitson, after the measure- 
ments of Prof. D. Sargent. 

I, myself, have known some of these Priscillas, 
who are like reminiscences of the stag-like Diana of 
the Fontainebleau Schools. Still a few years ago 
they lived in Boston in the old haunts of the New 
England bourgoisie around Chester Park but now) 
like the dryads, they have fled before the invasion 
of boarding-house civilization. 

I, myself, have sat on the edge of the divans on 
which they were lolling and smoking cigarettes 
(merely for the sake of looking emancipated) while 
I turned the leaves of large albums, in which these 
Priscillas were portrayed in all manner of costumes : 
Greek, Renaissance and Empire, lying on tiger 
skins, thyrsus in hand ; or even nude. 

Yes, I was in love with them, even when I dis- 
covered that they had but tolerably good manners, 
tolerably fair knowledge, tolerably strict morality, 
etc. (the word tolerable is not applied in the sense 
of " tolerably good cheese "), but I was fascinated 
by their mere preseuc? and thejr keen (though 
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somewhat limited) instinct for beauty which occa- 
sionally manifested itself. 

Since then, I, reckless seafarer, restlessly search- 
ing for turbulent seas, have drifted far away from 
them, and have found in other ports other women 
with more self-sacrifice, brilliancy, pliability, of 
truer womanhood and a stronger sense of domestic 
and maternal duties. 

Yet I still recall their beauty which revealed itself 
in my Spring of life, never to come again (I am not 
in the least sorry about it, but like Dewing's 
women I like sentimentality for poetry's sake), 
and still recognize their esthetic influence on our 
American civilization, for, like Dewing's art, they 
help to improve our tastes and manners, render our 
surroundings and costumes more decorative and 
picturesque, and our life softer and more agreeable, 
in one word more beautiful. 



AOTUMN LEAVES. 



A Dramatic Sketch. 
Dedicated to Miss Sadie Martinet. 

Scene — To the left a half circular bench with a 
background of trimmed trees and bushes. To the 
right view on a French Park. Autumn leaves cover 
the ground. Twilight — It has rained all day ; only 
in this parting hour the sun breaks through the 
clouds, as if it could not leave without a farewell. 

Antoinette. 
(Enters ; in black with a white flower in her hand ; 
the leaves rustle under her feet.) Autumn Leaves ! 
Autumn Leaves ! Like spring blossoms, and sum- 
mer foliage my poor, short life of youth has ended. 
One leaf after the other is falling and wasting away 
in the sad silence of this scene. Little, frail, white 
flower, you are all I could find in the desolate park, 
which, even in summer, mourns the splendor of bj'- 
gone years: its historical past; but you are rich, 
even in your autumnal garb, compared to the wan- 
derer, who strolls along your lonesome walks. No 
flower blooms on the ruins of my pride and beauty ! 
There is a wound that never heals and that at times 
some demoniacal power tears open to keener pain — 
unmerited pangs of disappointed love ! I was born 
to brighten a peaceful home ; I thought life a garden 
of pleasure under an azure sky, where, in rose and 
jasmine bowers, lovers whisper to the end of their 
days ; but the hour came when my dreamy eyes 
opened, and the light hurt me, for the light of 
reality is harsh. Why did they not tell. me that 



heaven is up there, but that earth is here below. 
What will my earthly future be ? Sad reveries, end- 
less melodies of gray with shrill discords. Oh, that 
it is impossible to forget, that the heart feels too 
solitary all alone, and yet will never learn to trust 
again! I have to drag myself along the sombre 
background that time and fate will furnish, — for 
how many lonesome days? (Her tall and graceful 
figure stands sharply outlined against the sunset.) 

Theodore. 
(Enters, in evening dress and opera cloak, sits down 
on the left end of the bench.) I have to rest a 
while. How my eyes ache. As if all the pains 
of the exhausted body thronged to the eyes, to rob 
them of the few sunbeams they are still granted to 
see. Bah, what a life is this ; to beg one day after 
the other from approaching indomitable death. 
Why not cast myself once more, if but for a week, 
into the wanton arms of dissipation, lift high the 
overflowing cup, rake up or scatter gold with fever- 
ish hands, and whirl in dances until life and soul 
sink breathless to the ground, and here I sit quiet 
in this lonesome park. Is it the fear of yawning 
graves, rising skeletons and rottening corpses? The 
uncleanliness of death with its olawy, bony hands 
will reach me after all. No, I would rather dance 
over my open grave, — but it is something else! 
How shall I name it? A dread of living has come 
over me, an aversion for all the revelry of passion 
which youth deems beautiful. He who has tasted 
life, spits it out with a grimace like something 
nauseous. Fie, fie upon sports, clubs, balls, din- 
ners, operas ; fie upon women, flriendship, love ; fie 
upon the entire life of man from beginning to end ! 
(Coughs.) Not even a woman's body without blemish 
has the power to awaken a strong desire within me. 
I have had many love affairs, mostly trivial and 
frivolous, a few cases of infatuation, perhaps ; 
but in all the aim and end remained the same, the 
story ended as soon as my passionate desires were 
satisfied. They pass by me, those women whom I 
have met during my life, full of indiflerence, hate, 
contempt, pity, and among them there is not one 
who would remain with me to give me an assurance 
of affection, they all pass on, all, away into life, 
away to others. Oh, what a curse must rest upon 
my life, that it was never granted to me, not even 
for a short moment to enjoy a woman's love. (Muses. 
Antoinette has looked steadily at him.) It is as if 
some one were looking into my soul. (He turns ; their 
glances met ; in this scene they speak softly as if 
to themselves, making no gestures ; only in their 



